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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


M* CLEVELAND has done the unexpected after all. He 
has made Mr. Melville W. Fuller, of the Chicago bar, 
Chief Justice of the United States. The best that can be said for 
the selection is that it is that of an unobjectionable man. Mr. 
Fuller is a Maine man by birth, a Democrat by honest conviction, 
an able lawyer, an upright man, and a warm personal friend of 
the President. Thus far the representatives of all parties agree 
to go in his praise. And nobody can go any farther. He has been 
in no public service, except the constitutional convention of Illi- 
nois. His practice has not been of a sort to bring him before the 
country. His only national position has been his membership in 
a series of Democratic national conventions. He has to be taken 
on trust as regards his ability by nine-tenths of the American 
people. 

We have little doubt that he will be as satisfactory a Chief 
Justice as his unsound views of the Constitution will allow him 
to be. But something is due to the office, which is not rendered 
it in the selection of an excellent lawyer of local reputation. 
Every nomination to it should have the effect of impressing on 
the public mind its eminence and its dignity. It should be seen 
to be an object of honorable ambition to the highest in ability and 
renown that the country has. There are men in the Democratic 
party whose selection would have been a tribute to the office. 
That of Mr. Fuller is not so. 





Bors branches of Congress are occupied with debate. In the 
Senate the Copyright bill and the Dakota Admission bill are the 
measures most under discussion, although neither of them is so 
extensive an issue as to require weeks of deliberation. In the 
case of Dakota the Democrats are sorely tried to find something to 
say, since they dare not speak out what really is in their mind. 
As regards the Copyright question, the Chace bill is the safest and 
least objectionable measure that has been proposed, and might 
well be passed at once. Any Copyright bill will be found defec- 
tive and needing amendment before a year has passed. The chief 
thing is to make a beginning, and then adjust our legislation to 
what experience shows to be the real needs of the book-writing, 
book-making, and book-buying interests. 

In the House the debate on the Mills Revenue bill moves on 
slowly, the opening speeches having proved to be the most inter- 
esting. Nobody really expects to convince any one on either side 
by argument on the subject, although there is a good amount 
of satisfaction in the exposure of the misstatements which the 
assailants of our national policy have been making. In this mat- 
ter the Protectionists have every reason to be satisfied with their 
spokesmen, and with none morethan with Mr. Martin Foran. He 
is a Democrat of Irish birth, and as thorough a Protectionist as 
every Irishman in America ought to be. He did not spare his 
party associates of the Free Trade way of thinking, from Mr. 
Cleveland down. He showed that the Mills bill was an attempt 
to use the surplus as a cover for an attack on the fiscal policy of 
the country, and that it effected a reduction of only $24,000,000 by 
the remission of internal revenue taxes, and of $22,000,000 only 
by enlargements of the free list, being therefore no solution of 
the problem it undertook to solve. He charged upon its authors 
a disposition “to cut and slash at the Tariff without any intelli- 
gent regard for the probable results,” while they also showed by 
their very proposals that their previous Charges against the Tariff 
in the matter of enormous or excessive duties are untrue. He 
traced the close connection between the existence of varied in- 
dustry and national prosperity, as shown in the contrasts of States 





where the Tariff had done its proper work and those in which it 
had been hindered by slavery or other causes from having its 
natural effect. And he gave a short but sufficient answer to Mr. 
Cleveland’s charge that the home manufacturer adds the duty to 
the price, by presenting the history of prices in relation to duties 
in the iron and steel industries. 





ON an earlier day the debate was enlivened by an onslaught 
from several Free Traders upon our own city, which was answer- 
ed easily and effectively. It would have been gracious in Mr. 
Russell of Massachusetts and the others, to have remembered that 
twice in the last twelve years Philadelphia has had the nation as 
its guest, and that on both occasions she has borne herself worth- 
ily, and that at a cost of thought and outlay, and with a display 
of public spirit which were acknowledged generally as redound- 
ing to the credit of the whole country. The Centennials both of 
Independence and of the Constitution have fallen upon her 
shoulders, and in both instances she bore the bulk of the burden. 
No other American city has been so tested within the memory of 
any living man. What New York will do next year to commem- 
orate the centenary of Washington’s inauguration remains to be 
seen. But we venture to say that the average New Yorker 
would be glad to be sure that the duty will be as worthily dis- 
charged as were the great celebrations of 1876 and 1887 in our 
city. 

As for our economic status, we have the largest, the most 
prosperous, and most contented population of wage-earners to be 
found on this continent. We have twice as many separate houses 
as New York has, in spite of her greater population. We havea 
lower average of persons in each house than in any other large 
city of the country, except New Orleans, which has about the 
same. Within our city limits, by reason of the great variety of 
our industries, is transacted the greatest number of exchanges of 
services and commodities that takes place between any equal 
number of people on the earth’s surface. We have less of our 
wealth in the shape of great fortunes, and more of it diffused 
among the people than is true of any other rich community. The 
standard of comfort is higher for most of our working classes 
than for even the classes above them in Boston or Worcester. 
And over a fifth in value of our real estate is the creation of our 
building-associations, chiefly of working-men, whose activity 
reaches no further back than the memory of many still living. 





Last Tuesday Mr. Ingalls, the President of the Senate, made 
a speech in defense of his oration of a few weeks ago, of which we 
must say that we wish that neither had ever been uttered. Not 
but that Mr. Ingalls is a very vigorous speaker, and managed to 
make his assailant, Mr. Voorhees, very uncomfortable, while keep- 
ing his own temper much better, On one point he did well to 
speak the second time, if he only had said enough. In his first 
speech he reflected upon General Hancock in a way which pained 
Republicans as much as Democrats. In his defense he explained 
that he referred only to the General as a politician, which is what 
he never really was. General Hancock was as patriotic as he was 
able. Whatever may be true of General McClellan and General 
Fitz John Porter, he never allowed any political considerations or 
personal spites to interfere with the discharge of his duty as a 
soldier in defense of the Union. If he had lived a hundred years, 
he never would have written to the former soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy, as General Porter did last July, to assure them that he was 
with them at heart during the war for the Union. It is true that 
he dissented from the Republican party as to the Reconstruction 
measures after the War. But there was room for a difference of 
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opinion between honest and patriotic men on that subject. It is 
true, also, that he became the candidate of his party for President 
fifteen years after the surrender of Richmond. But Republicans 
in opposing him and preferring General Garfield, did justice to his 
character as a patriot and a soldier, and declared that he was no 
fair representative of his party, but rather the cloak it chose to 
wear. He would not have consented to be its candidate in 1864, 
on a platform which declared the War a failure. Mr. Ingalls 
should have dealt more generously with one of the most honora- 
ble and courageous men that ever wore the American uniform, 
and thus have strengthened the force of whatever else he had to 
say. 

But we question the wisdom of the whole line of argument 
taken by Mr. Ingalls. It is quite true that the Democratic party 
has no reason to be proud of its War record, and that Mr. Voor- 
hees was one of the foulest-speaking of assailants of Abraham 
Lincoln and of the War to maintain the Union. But these are 
not the issues of to-day. It was a different and more pertinent 
argument that the Democratic party is to-day hostile to political 
purity and honesty, and that the recent election in Louisiana was 
a disgraceful farce, except in New Orleans. Or that point Mr. 
Ingalls gives utterance to the convictions of his party. ‘The other 
matters are—whether rightly or not—ancient history now. 





THE purchases of bonds by the Treasury, and the deposit of 
a large part of the surplus with the banks, are measures which 
tide over for the present the difficulty arising ont of the excess of 
revenue over expenditures. As a consequence there has been a 
feeling of security and ease in the money market which has 
caused an upward movement in stocks; and this has been strength- 
ened by large purchases made on foreign account to settle the un- 
favorable balance of trade without the export of gold. This last 
fact is one which is far from being reassuring. We are selling 
less and buying more to such an extent that we must send 
abroad our most desirable stocks and bonds to pay our indebted- 
ness. Before this Administration came in, the contrary was the 
case. We sold so much more than we bought that our securities 
had to be sent back to us to pay the difference. As they came 
back in larger quantities than investors required, their return 
helped to force down prices, and to impart to our money market 
something of the depression which prevailed abroad. That was 
the unpleasant incident to a wholesome process of getting rid of 
our debt to Europe. Now we are reversing the conditions, and 
feel happy because we are once more running into debt. 

All this grows out of the excessive imports which too low 
duties on certain great staples—notably woolen and worsted goods 
—have rendered possible. What would be the outcome of Mr. 
Mills’s general reduction of duties on manufactures, when we thus 
are losing ground even under the Tariff of 1883? It is no secret 
that the present easiness of the money market is associated with 
the belief that neither that bill nor anything like it is going to be- 
come a law at this session. 

As for the surplus, there is a limit to the extent to which 
bonds can be had at reasonable rates, and even to the amount the 
banks will take on deposit without security against its sudden 
withdrawal. And when those limits are reached the money 
of the country will begin to fill up the Treasury and the sub-treas- 
uries at a rate which must prove ruinous to the business of the 
country. No party can afford to bear the responsibility of such a 
result, and least of all the party of sound finance, which repre- 
sents a majority of the great centres of business, that would suffer 
most by a contraction of the currency. The Republican party 
has control of one branch of Congress, and is the chief element 
of opposition in the other. It is true that the Senate cannot origi- 
nate a revenue bill; but the precedent of 1836 shows that it can 
originate a bill to distribute the surplus of revenue among the 
States,—a plan which has been approved by both Mr. Sherman 
and Mr. Blaine. ‘ 








THE movements leading up to the national conventions pre- 
sent some details of interest. The Indiana Democratic Conven- 
tion endorsed Governor Gray for the vice-presidency, in the face 
of a manifesto severely attacking him, issued by ex-Senator Mc- 
Donald. The Connecticut Democrats endorsed Cleveland, but re- 
affirmed the platform of 1884, as an indication of their dissent 
from his Free Trade course. The Illinois Republicans endorsed 
the candidacy of Judge Gresham, and it is now evident that the 
organization in his behalf is centred in Chicago, and has all the 
forces of that city well in hand, and that it will command sub- 
stantially the whole of the delegation from the State, with some 
delegates from Wisconsin, and perhaps others. Michigan district 
conventions are in favor of Governor Alger, and in New York 
there are numerous expressions for Depew. The Massachusetts 
Republicans send their delegates uninstructed, and so do those of 
California ; the latter, it is said, will be for Blaine, unless Senator 
Stanford should be presented as a candidate. In Maine, the con- 
ventions, State and district, have avoided a declaration in favor of 
Mr. Blaine’s candidacy, except in the case of the First District, on 
Wednesday, when a resolution was adopted favoring it, notwith- 
standing his letter of withdrawal. 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has chosen to take great offense 
at the disclaimer Mr. Depew uttered at the St. George’s dinner 
with reference to Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule. First at Cor- 
nell University, before an American audience, and now in a letter 
to the Toronto Mail, he indulges in an insinuation with regard to 
Mr. Depew’s motives, which is altogether unjustified. He writes: 

“T see that the noise of the fracas created by Chauncey Depew’s attack 
on me at the dinner of the St. George’s Society in New York has reached 
Canada, so that some explanation of the incident may perhaps be needed. A 
full explanation will, I belive, be found in the fact that two days after the 
delivery of his speech Mr. Depew was brought out by his friends at the Fed- 
eral Club as a candidate for the Presidency, and coyly intimated his willing- 
ness to accept the nomination in case Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal should prove 
final. On that occasion Mr. Depew’s partisans did not fail to claim the credit 
due to him for his Gladstonian utterances atthe dinner of the St. George’s 
Society. Hisspeech was abid for the Irish vote. There was nothing in my 
remarks before the St. George’s Society which could constrain Mr. Depew 
to leave the room or commit a breach of social amenity and personal cour- 
tesy if he remained. By Mr. Depew’s own account he had sat content 
and without protest at an Irish dinner, at which Irish politics were talked 
with the utmost freedom.” 

This may be the style in which men of social position and 
education talk of each other in the old country, but we regret to 
see it adopted here. There is no evidence that Mr. Depew re- 
gards himself as a candidate for the presidency, and therefore 
none that he could have been actuated by the motive thus im- 
puted to him. Whenever the suggestion has been made to him, 
he has met it with a refusal to treat it as serious, Indeed it 
would be a sacrifice of his pecuniary interests, and a quite need- 
less one as regards the interests of either the country or the Re- 
publican party, if the president of the New York Central Railroad 
were to leave that post for the White House. Besides this, Mr. 
Depew always has expressed the views of Home Rule for Ireland, 
at which he gently hinted in his disclaimer of agreement with Mr. 
Smith, andin the reference to Mr. Gladstone, at which Mr. Smith’s 
friends hissed. In 1884 he visited Ireland to form a judgment for 
himself of the condition of the country. He came away with the 
conviction that there was no cure for its miseries except through 
its legislative separation from England and the consequent resto- 
ration of its manufactures by Protection. There is no man in 
American public life who has discussed the Irish problem with 
more insight and more earnestness of conviction; and certainly 
he is not debarred from speaking his mind by the fact that New 
York must have at least seven local presidential candidates for 
her newspapers to discuss before the nominations are made, 





THE twenty-fifth General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North) is in session in New York. So far as we 
can learn, the problems submitted to its decision are not especially 
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weighty. The demand of some Methodist women to be allowed 
to sit in the Conference as lay delegates is conspicuous, and the 
majority of the committee on the subject have promptly reported 
in the negative. ‘The perennial problem of a longer term for 
the preachers with each church will be mooted. Originally the 
Methodist preacher was not a pastor. His work was to make 
conversions; the pastoral work fell to the class-Jeaders, But the 
ideas of the relation of preaching to pastoral work which pre- 
vail in the other Protestant bodies have made their way into 
Methodism, and it is found that pastoral efficiency is greatly di- 
minished by the rule that the preacher shall stay no more than 
three years with one church, or group of small churches. Lastly 
the paper transmitted to the other Protestant bodies by the House 
of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, will come up for 
action. Its appeal for the organic union of the Churches addresses 
itself more directly to the Methodists than to any other body. 
They are a recent offshoot from the Church of England. Wesley 
himself wished to keep them inside that Church, as a society for 
evangelization and mutual edification. He consented with much 
reluctance to the celebration of the sacraments by the preachers 
of the Methodist societies, whom he rather regarded as lay-preach- 
ers than as clergymen. He agreed to the establishment of a Metho- 
dist superintendency or episcopate in America at a time when no 
other 1’rotestant bishops were to be found here, and the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London had lapsed through the independence of 
the thirteen colonies, And besides this, the terms of union proposed 
by the House of Bishops present less difficulty to the Methodists 
than to any other Protestant body in America. It would involve 
no essential changes in either their doctrines, their form of govern- 
ment, or their order of worship, except the localization of the 
episcopacy,—a measure urged on other grounds by many Metho- 
dists. 





AN event of national interest, signalised by the presence of 
many public men of Washington and elsewhere, was the launch- 
ing, on Saturday, from the ship-yards of the Cramps, in this city, 
of two vessels of the new navy,—the Yorktown, steel cruiser, and 
the Vesuvius, dynamite cruiser. Both were launched successfully, 
and both promise to be valuable ships. The courage of the 
builders who undertook to produce them under the severe condi- 
tions imposed by the Navy Department promises to be rewarded 
by a distinct triumph of results. 





THE High License law has passed the New York Senate by a 
vote of 17 to 15. Mr. Russell, who avoided voting on the bill in 
its earlier stages, came to its support at the last moment, and thus 
enabled its passage in spite of the opposition of four Republicans 
who voted with all the eleven Democrats against it. That it will 
be signed by Governor Hill we see little reason to expect. The 
Governor and his party are much too solidly committed to their 
alliance with the liquor interest to take a step which would com- 
promise them seriously in that quarter. When not a single Dem- 
ocratic senator, and only one Democratic representative so far 
rose above partisan feeling as to vote for the bill, it would be ab- 
surd to expect of Mr. David B. Hill that he should reach the level 
of virtue required for his approval of it. ‘The only motive we 
can conceive for his taking that course would be a desire to reha- 
bilitate himself with the better element of his own party, after 
the exposures which have been made of his conduct in the cases 
of Mr. Squire and Mr. John O’Brien. 

Whatever the Governor may do with the bill and whatever 
excuses he may find for a veto, the Republicans of the legislature 
have done their duty. They have given their party a claim to 
the support of the reasonable and moderate men of the Prohibi- 
tion party, as against the Democratic party. Probably they have 
“stayed the plague” of dissatisfaction, which has been wearing 
away the Republican forces in that State as in others. In spite of 
the hesitation and ambiguity of the State Convention, they have 
put the party in line with the Anti-Saloon movement in other 





States. That movement is now just holding its second national 
convention. In the brief space of two years it has done more to 
destroy the saloon party in politics, and to check the evils attend- 
ant on the liquor traffic than the third party would have achieved 
in a decade. 





THE magnanimous State of Georgia, having been prevented 
by the outburst of public reprobation and the warnings of Northern 
Democrats, from threatening the teachers in the Atlanta Univer- 
sity with the Chain Gang, has refused to pay it its share in the 
income from the land grant made to Georgia by the nation for the 
benefit of this and of similar institutions, This deprives the Uni- 
versity of $8,000 a year, which must be replaced by the generosity 
of friends in the North. 





THE law against contract labor attracted so little attention at 
the time of its passage, that even members of Congress do not 
seem to be aware how long it has been enforced. Mr. McMillan, 
of Tennessee, referred to it in the debate on the Tariff as having 
been signed by Mr. Cleveland. It was enacted in 1885 and signed 
by Mr. Arthur. The most famous case that has been raised under 
it, that of the rector employed in England for a New York church, 
is still sub lite. In conversation upon the case with many clergy- 
men of that and other churches, we fiud they invariably desire to 
see the law enforced in this instance, 





THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania did quite right in setting 
aside as unconstitutional the clause of the Revenue act of 1884, 
which taxes stocks and bonds of corporations at their par value. 
Such taxation is unfair because unequal, some stocks being worth 
a good deal more than that, but most of them a good deal less. It 
is not easy, however, to find any other standard for the taxation 
of this kind of property. The late Dr. Elisha Mulford once told 
us of the difficulty in which he, while a resident of Massachusetts, 
was placed by the tax law of that State. He was, like most of 
the residents of Moutrose, (in this State, whence he removed to 
Cambridge), the happy owner of some shares of stock in the 
twenty-eight mile railroad which connected that town with the 
Lehigh Valley road at Tunkhannock. Massachusetts required 
him to report these shares at their selling price on the Boston Ex- 
change. But they never had been sold there. Then the Stock 
Exchange at Philadelphia. But they never had been sold there, 
either. Then a return of dividends was demanded as a basis to 
estimate their value. But the road never had paid any dividends. 
So Dr. Mulford, not without a humorous enjoyment of the situa- 
tion, left it to the fiscal wisdom of Massachusetts to find out the 
value of his shares in the Montrose railroad. 

It is beyond reasonable doubt that the next session of the leg- 
islature will be occupied with the preparation of a new revenue 
law. There are other defects in our present system than this. Of 
course the policy of requiring the railroads to pay a fair share of 
the State’s expenses, which was defeated by a decision of the 
Supreme Court last year, will be embodied in the new law ina 
way which the railroad lawyers will not find so open to attack. 
And we hope the law will be altered so as to require a specific no- 
tice to tax-payers of the amount they owe and the time of pay- 
ment. One reason why people grumble more at paying taxes 
than any other debt is that the State is the only creditor that does 
not tell you what is due, and fines you unless you are lucky 
enough to see the notice stuck up at the post-office or some other 
place of resort. 

In drafting the new law it would be well to ask the service of 
experts in thescience of taxation. Our own city has onesuchin Prof. 
E. J. James of the University, certainly one of the most thorough 
masters of the scientific principles of taxation in the country. 
There was a demand for his services in drafting the new tax-law 
of Illinois, but his distance form his native State prevented his 
rendering it that service. Next to him we might name Prof. Ely 
of Baltimore, whose share in the report on the tax-law of Mary- 
land is worthy of consideration at Harrisburg. 
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New Haven witnessed its Two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary on Sunday, the 22d ult., and the Centre Church was the scene 
of the commemoration as being the most venerable of the city’s 
institutions. Asa symbol of the by-gone relations of the Church 
to the State, it and two other churches, one of them Episcopal, 
stand on the ground of the public square. Dr. Newman Smyth, 
the pastor of the church, preached a sermon on the twenty-five 
decades of cungregational life the old church had witnessed, and 
mentioned that there are 500 living and 4,000 deceased members, 
and that the contributions to the poorin the past half century 
amounted to over $605,000. Not without reference to the present 
situation of affairs, he said: 

“ When we ask what has been the method of our progress, the answer 
comes at once from our records, ‘Free and large debate.’ New England 
from its beginnings might not inaptly be described as one large debating 
society. Everything we hold sacred has the marks of the fires of discus- 
sion, often heated seven times, upon it. In the town meeting and in the 
congregation, every tradition and custom has had to meet its calling and 
judgment. It would seem almost incredible to one not familiar with the 
history, how even the simplest things which we have taken for granted 
from childhood have had to win their place in our congregational custom. 
I read with a certain exhilaration of spirit the reports of the storm through 
which, with many fair days of sunshine also upon it, our New England 
Congregationalism has grown to be vigorous. Even within the limited pe- 
riod of our New-England history, Christian theology has had several resur- 
rections, having pulled off more than once some dead body of its divinity 
to assume some more spiritual and living form. Whatever may challenge 
hereafter our faith, our past justifies the confidence that through our estab- 
lished method of free and large debate, the interesting theological history 
of New England is to be continued through successive and fresh chapters 
of increasing knowledge until the Lord shall come and then there shall be 
no need of further revision of our orthodoxy.” 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is a curious mixture of dema- 
gogic humbug and generous impulses, This latter element in his 
composition has been dormant almost since he took office under 
Lord Salisbury, but it came to the surface when he attacked the 
Tory Administration for refusing to Ireland the extension of local 
government they were about to confer upon English counties and 
municipalities. He reminded them that only their promises with 
regard to Ireland had been kept, and that the unpleasant half. 
They had administered the kicks but kept back the half-pence, 
which make up the usual English programme for Ireland’s bene- 
fit. Even this picture is much too favorable. Coercion was not 
in the programme which the Tories announced, when they made 
their successful appeal to the English constituencies. They had 
allowed the last Coercion law to lapse when they were in office, 
without any proposal to renewit. They pointed to this fact in 
their speeches, as an evidence of their good will, and their readi- 
ness to govern Ireland “like an English county’—Lord Salis- 
bury’s expression—without any recourse to extraordinary legisla- 
tion. Their whole policy for more than a year past has been a 
breach of faith, which Lord Randolph might have remembered to 
advantage. Yet nearly all the Tories, and all but a few Unionist- 
Liberals, hurried to support the ministry in refusing local govern- 
ment to the Irish counties and cities. 





RussIA seems to be stirring up the peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula in a way which bodes ill for the peace of Europe. First 
come agrarian disturbances in Roumania, mostly on the Russian 
frontier. And now we have an uprising in Macedonia in which 
the Muscovite hand is quite visible. On some pretence the Czar 
means to secure an excuse for fresh activity in the provinces of 
whose Christian population he once was the recognized protector. 








THE POPE AS ENGLAND'S BACKER. 
ONSIGNOR PERSICO’S mission to Ireland has born just 
the fruit the Tories hoped, and yet such fruit as may prove 
the very apples of Sodom to them and the Liberal Unionists. Leo 
XIII. has condemned “ the plan of campaign” and the practice of 
boycotting, not ex cathedrd, and after the formal submission of the 





question to the congregations of the Roman Curia, and therefore 
not with infallible authority, and yet with a deliberateness 
which calls for a deference of judgment on the part of good 
Catholics. To all Irish Catholics, whether in Europe or Amer- 
ica, the condemnation is a very serious matter. To the 
clergy of the Church it leaves no alternative but entire absten- 
tion from both the practices condemned, unless it be the al- 
ternative Dr. M’Glynn has adopted. The laity it will not 
affect so seriously, for we think it quite impossible that the 
Pope will issue orders to refuse absolution and the sacraments to 
such as will not submit, or that the priesthood would obey such 
an order if it were issued. Even the Pope’s authority is hedged 
about with restrictions aud reservations, which he must observe 
in bringing it to bear on practical questions of this nature. 

That the decision is a serious embarrassment to the Irish Na- 
tionalists is not to be denied. But that it will put an end to the 
movement for the restoration of self-government in Ireland 
is not to be supposed for a moment. In fact it does not 
touch that movement at all onits properly political side. It 
merely affects the agrarian struggle, and lays under condemna- 
tion a measure of which Mr. Parnell never has expressed his ap- 
proval to this day. If it should make the movement more politi- 
cal and less agrarian, it might increase its chances of success by 
reawakening in Mr. Parnell’s own class those patriotic instincts 
which once made Irish landlords zealous for the honor and inde- 
pendence of their country. 

It is impossible to foresee how far the condemnation will 
affect the relations of the Irish Catholics to the see of Rome. 
There is no doubt that it must detract from that zealous devotion 
to the Papacy, which distinguishes the Irish from the Catholics of 
every other country. Indeed nearly every important movement 
in Ireland for the last forty years has tended to that result. 
O’Connell was the last Irish leader who identified the cause of the 
nation with that of the Church. The Young Ireland party broke 
away from him for that very reason. The condemnation of that 
party and its futile uprising in 1848 by the united voice of the 
Irish episcopate, was evidence that the country had come to the 
parting of the ways. The condemnation of the Fenian Brother- 
hood by the Church had a similar result. Both the movements 
which took the place of the Fenians,—both the secret movement 
for armed deliverance, and the open League for parliamentary 
agitation,—were independent of Church leadership, and even op- 
posed to it. The weight of nearly the whole of the hierarchy 
was arrayed against the Land League, and it was in the face of 
a resistance which few Protestants appreciate that Mr. Parnell’s 
Catholic followers stood by their leaders and their organization. 
The papal censure of the proposal to pay off the mortgage on the 
Parnell estate, and the prompt completion of that purpose after 
the censure, were symptoms of the secret antagonism between 
Rome and the Home Rulers. It was not without reason that an 
Irish bishop warned the Pope that the appointment of another 
nominee of the British government to the archiepiscopal see of 
Dublin might prove the last straw, and precipitate a schism in 
Ireland. In that case the Pope yielded, not without resentment, 
to the nationalist pressure. He now punishes the pressure by 
striking out of the nationalists’ hands the two weapons by which 
they have been forcing the hand of the landlords. 

In truth, the schism which was threatened if the Archbishop 
of Sidney should be transferred to Dublin began long ago. Any 
one who has a wide acquaintance with the Irish nationalists has 
met among them men who have ceased to be Catholics in any but 
the most nominal sense, and that because of their resentment of 
the Roman Catholic church’s attitude toward their aspirations 
for self-government. Some of them parted company from the 
church of their childhood when the pastoral letter of the Irish 
bishops fell like a thunderbolt upon the Young Ireland party. 
Others have separated themselves because of similar acts in later 
times. They all say: ‘‘ When was Rome a friend to nationality ? 
See how she has bartered away the rights of the Catholics of Po- 
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land in exchange for concessions to the hierarchy. See how she 
has had nothing but curses for united Italy, and frowns for united 
Germany, when these countries put an end to the age-long sepa- 
rations which had kept them from realizing their national ideals. 
She will deal with Ireland as she dealt with Poland ; she will sell 
us for any concessions Protestant England may choose to make to 
the hierarchical projects on which her heart is set. Hence the 
skillful use of the Queen’s jubilee to send to England a nuncio, 
who could not have gone thither except under the cloak of that 
occasion. But his true errand was to discover by what service 
the papacy could secure a claim on English support in the effort 
to restore the temporal power. To restore priestly misgovern- 
ment in Rome and its neighborhood the rights of millions of Cath- 
olics are treated as a make weight in a diplomatic bargain, and 
their hearts lacerated by fresh evidence of the Holy Father’s en- 
tire indifference to their sufferings and their wrongs.” The peo- 
ple who talk in this way are no small fraction of the nominal 
Catholics of Ireland. Mr. John O'Leary estimates their number 
at not less than two millions, and declares that with the Protest- 
ants they would form a preponderant majority in the population 
and the government of the country under Home Rule. We think 
this estimate much too high; but unquestionably such an act 
as this of Leo XIII. will tend to make it truer by detaching a still 
larger body of the Irish people from the papal church. 

Sooner or later this effect must react powerfully upon the 
Protestant population of both Ireland and England, to the advan- 
tage of Home Rule. The self-government of Ireland is feared by 
multitudes of Protestants because ‘Home Rule would be Rome 
Rule,” they think. Even if it were so, that would be no reason 
for refusing to grant it: that a man may make a bad use of what 
is his own is no reason why [ should withold it from him. If I 
do so, I act on that maxim charged upon the Jesuits: ‘‘ The end 
justifies the means,” But this bad yet potent reason for resisting 
the aspirations of the Irish people must give way as such events 
as this declaration show the underlying antagonism of the Pope to 
the Nationalist movement. The most fanatical Orangeman in 
Ulster must feel just a little uncomfortable in his moments of 
sober thought, when he finds that he and the Pope are pulling in 
the same yoke against Mr. Parnell. The most passionate Union- 
ist orator must feel less comfortablein his picture of the woes to be- 
fall Protestantism if Home Rule is granted, when he recollects that 
Leo XIII. has laid him open to a bitter retort. In fact, this Ro- 
man fulmination has helped and will help to clear the atmosphere 
of the clouds and the dust which have obscured the real issue 
from a great body of the English people, and to show that justice 
to Ireland does not mean a restoration of priest-rule anywhere. 

The Pope gives two reasons for condemning the plan of cam- 
paign. The first that it is illegal, and the second that it is not 
needed, as the land courts will reduce all unfair rents. As to its 
being illegal, that proves nothing against its essential justice, and 
the Roman Catholic Church never has been notable for submission 
to laws it thought unjust. But in truth the plan involves nothing 
more than an arrangement to compel the landlord to sue for his 
rent like any other creditor, instead of taking it by the summary 
process which Irish land laws established for his benefit. As for 
the courts, the Pope is badly informed by Monsignor Persico. 
They have no such power as he supposes. They can do 
nothing to relieve the people in the matter of the debts 
caused by the excessive rents of the past, and they are ex- 
pressly forbidden to give the tenant full credit for ali the improve- 
ments he has made, and on whose value rent is based. The plan 
of campaign is the only means to keep the Irish tenant’s cottage 
over his head in a great many cases, and it has worked well to 
that end. 

The Pope condemns “ boycotting” as “‘a practice contrary to 
justice and charity.” He touches on perilous ground there. 
What is excommunication buta boycott? What was the interdict 
so freely used by his predecessors but a boycott of the most tre- 
mendous kind? Ifthe absolute exclusion of a human being from 





contact with his kind, so that whoever touched him or anything 
he had touched shared his uncleanness, was a practice in accord- 
ance with justice and charity, then the moral offense of the Irish 
boycott is a small matter. If the refusal of Christian worship and 
burial to whole kingdoms, because their sovereigns were not com- 
pliant with the Pope’s demands for the persecution of heresy and 
the like, was a holy act, who shall find fault with the Irishman 
who says: “The man who is not with his country in this hour of 
her severest need shall be to me as though he were not.” 

The Pope claims to be the vicar of Him who said: “ Who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?” 





MR. ARNOLD ON “CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES.” 


OF the individual it is said, and very truly, that a constant 
craving for praise is unmistakable evidence of intellectual 
weakness or littleness ; and while to every one must occur many 
and brilliant exceptions to the rule, in the case of men who have 
attained much of greatness, and to whom praise was as the breath 
of their nostrils, yet it will be found that such have been endowed 
with mental digestions sufficiently strong to assimilate this sort of 
distensive pabulum without constitutional hurt, very much in the 
same fashion as the monstrosity swallows broken glass,—an exploit 
attended by danger to ordinary people. And to the nation the 
same rule is pertinent. Undue vanity, alike greedy and credulous 
of praise, and intolerant of censure, shows but too plainly a weak- 
ness either functional or organic, which bodes no good. Now this 
fact Americaus, of all people, most need to appreciate, but appre- 
ciate least. So absorbed are we iu the serene and complacent con- 
templation of our material and political supremacy, which is so 
great and alarming to other nations, that a current article in one 
of the most prominent of British monthlies discusses, under the 
heading “* Europe vs. America,” the early necessity of a coalition 
of European powers to oppose the anticipated aggressive aggrand- 
isement of the United States; so puffed up are we by this felici- 
tous condition of affairs, that we will not admit that we have 
characteristics meriting anything but panegyric, or tendencies 
leading elsewhere than toward the highest attainable mundane 
position. 

Indeed so irascible and sensitive have we become that we 
have developed a sort of national hyperzsthesia to any foreign, 
especially British, criticism that is not eulogistic. It is undoubt- 
edly so that very much of what is written about America is defe- 
cate twaddle, produced by those whose judgments are the result 
of the profoundest misinformation and ignorance; persons who 
have not been received into that really exclusive portion of Amer- 
ican Society. But this is no excuse or justification whatever for 
such ludicrous sensitiveness as is now manifesting itself in hys- 
terical caperings and gibbering denunciations of what is probably 
the, in its way, most discriminating and true, yet appreciative and 
kindly criticism we have ever received. I refer to the article on 
“ Civilization in the United States” in the Nineteenth Century for 
April, by Matthew Arnold, which should alone cause us to mourn 
his death. And yet for this candor and discernment, one of our 
journals which calls itself great, elegantly denounces him as “a 
vinegar-souled, hypercritical English dyspeptic;’’ another says 
of the article that ‘none of it is entitled to any other than that 
passing notice which we give to the smart railleries and ignorant 
braveries of pertness and conceit.’? Such refutation of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s accusations, alike substantial in argument and dignified 
and polished in style, has appeared everywhere, with hardly a 
word of praise. 

Let us then for a moment look, however imperfectly, at 
Mr. Arnold’s charges. The indictment consists of two counts, 
the first being that we neglect the beautiful, and the second 
that we disregard distinction. These defects, Mr. Arnold al- 
leges, make our social, in contradiction to our political life, unin- 
teresting. To define Mr. Arnold’s use of the term interesting with 
its implications were difficult. It conveys a subtile meaning which 
is “‘ a truth for those who can understand it, and an extravagance 
for those who cannot.” To speak to the latter class of a person, 
place, or thing, as interesting in the sense that a cultivated person 
like Mr. Arnold uses the word, is much like speaking of delicate 
chromatic shading to one congenitally blind, or endeavoring to 
persuade the “ gent’ that he is nota “ gentleman.” ‘To the un- 
cultivated the paper is not addressed, and in that category only 
are those, who, like one of the journals I have quoted from, desig- 
nate this criticism as a “‘ yawp,” to be placed. The first count— 
that of the conspicuous absence of beauty in our civilization—our 
critic does not support with apparently as imposing an array of 
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evidence as he might; much he leaves to implication. Im- 
primis, speaking of one of our national characteristics, he says 
we are an unsettled race, over-anxious for the betterment of our 
material fortunes, caring little, or not at all, for our associative 
feelings, ‘‘ the inhabitant does not strike his roots lovingly down 
into the soil.”” Of course, ‘‘the charm of beauty which comes 
from ancientness and permanence of rural life the country could 
not yet have in a high degree,” but this exists “ even in a less de- 
gree than might be expected.” Our architecture, Mr. Arnold de- 
clares, loses much in being deprived of the survivals of catholic, 
feudal, or Elizabethan eras, and while we have much that is 
costly and big, “pretty and coquettish,” producing ‘a certain 
effect,” the net result is almost entirely without that “ training 
for the sense of beauty through the eye.” ‘‘ Of the really beauti- 
ful in the other arts and in literature very little has been pro- 
duced as yet.” . 

Surely, patriotism apart, all this is substantially true, and 
in it there is nothing either of hypercriticism or severity. It 
might even be said that the ideas lacked novelty. Therefore let 
us see what supercilious and offensive perversion of facts the sec- 
ond count contains. “As to distinction and the interest which 
human nature seeks from enjoying the effect made upon it by 
what is elevated, the case is much the same. There is very little 
to create such an effect, very much to thwart it.” ‘The Ameri- 
cans have produced plenty of men strong, shrewd, upright, able, 
effective ; very few who are highly distinguished.” ‘“ The glori- 
fication of the ‘average man’ who is quite a religion with states- 
men and politicians there is against it” (distinction). Here, at any 
rate, is a new home-thrust, and if we wince under it, as wince 
we must, is it not more manly to admit ourselves not invulnera- 
ble and seek improvement, rather than throw down our weapon 
and run into a corner and call names? Smartness we have in 
abundance, executive ability and that invaluable quality of “ see- 
ing straight,” but ‘true distinction of style and character ”’—that 
which raises its possessor far above the ‘“ average man ” in activity 
and seeming,—we have but seldom. America is essentially the 
home of the commonplace both in men and in manners, and he 
who by endowment and cultivation is above the average must, at 
any rate appear upon the plane of mediocrity. Such a man may 
rise so high, but no higher, else he is at variance with the spirit of 
our institutions. And turn we aside here, for a moment, to notice 
a truth which underlies society as well in the United States as 
everywhere else, but which we seem proudly to fancy has no ap- 
plication to us whatever. Because in America there does not ex- 
ist an hereditary aristocracy with its absurd train of hereditary 
privileges and precedences, not the less contemptible in itself than 
insulting to others, the idea is abroad, fostered by misinterpreta- 
tion of the wording of our Declaration of Independence, that all 
men are equal, than which no more pernicious and false idea ex- 
ists. I do not speak here of its coarse phase, running riot for an 
exotic and necessarily abortive anarchy, but of its influence on our 
social life. Of a verity no country in the world exists where 
there are more rigid social demarcations; and this must be so in 
analogy with the physical law of segregation. ‘ We think,’ says 
our surely not anti-American Emerson, “ all other distinctions 
and ties will be slight and fugitive, this of caste or fashion, for 
example; yet come from year to year and see how permanent 
that is, in the Boston or New York life of man, where too it has 
not the least countenance from the law of the land. Not in 
Egypt or in India a firmer or more impassable line.” But it is 
the refusal to admit and teach this fundamental truth which does 
so much to render our social life so ill-adjusted to its inexorable 
environments. And therefore instead of leveling up we level 
down. No nation devotes, I had almost said enslaves, itself so to 
the masses; and, on the other hand, so avowedly, or tacitly an- 
tagonizes the interests of the higher classes. Higher classes! 
The very term is an offense to the majesty of our pseudo-sans- 
culottism, which is at heart as artificial and impracticable here as 
would be a Russian despotism. This it is, [ think, that makes us 
as a nation so devoid of the element of distinction, and this it is 
that Mr. Arnold implies when he says “The human problem, 
then, is as yet solved in the United States most imperfectly; a 
great void exists in the civilization over there, a want of what is 
elevated, of what is interesting.” Of that part of the indictment 
which incriminates our newspapers I prefer to maintain (as I 
sometimes offer to them insignificant contributions) a discreet 
silence. So violent, however, has been the journalistic writhing 
under this censor’s flagellation, that some presumption might 
arise that not only was his hand nerved by the strength of truth, 
but that the rod fell upon very tender spots. Verbum sapienti. 

But while there are many who may feel disposed to dispute 
some of Mr. Arnold’s propositions, there must indeed be few sincere, 
cultivated readers who will not admit that he has keenly empha- 
sized our greatest weakness in our “ Self-glorification and self- 
deception.” Aught of eulogy and laudation we largely consume, 





and “ eat the air,” not like Hamlet promise but flattery-crammed, 
topping off with Puff’s “ panegyrical superlatives.” ‘‘ Common- 
sense criticism, I repeat, of all the hollow stuff there is in Ameri- 
ca next to none. There are plenty of cultivated, judicious, de- 
lightful individuals there. They are our hope and America’s 
hope; it is through their means that improvement must come. 
They know perfectly well how false and hollow the boastful stuff 
talked is; but they let the storm of self-laudation rage and say 
nothing. For political opponents and their doings there are in 
America hard words to be heard in abundance; for the real faults 
in American civilization, and the foolish boasting which prolongs 
them, there is hardly a word of regret or blame, at least in pub- 
lic.” And concluding, Mr. Arnold appreciatively adds: “‘ To us, 
too, the future of the United States is of incalculable importance. 
Already we feel their influence much and we shall feel it more. 
We have a good deal to learn from them ; we shall find in them, 
also, many things to beware of . . That the common and ig- 
noble is human nature’s enemy, that of true human nature, dis- 
tinction and beauty are needs, that a civilization is insufficient 
where these needs are not satisfied, faulty where they are thwarted, 
is an instruction of which we, as well as the Americans, may 
greatly require to take firm hold, and not to let go.” In so many 
and different ways has America demonstrated her true greatness 
and strength that it is pity indeed that she should descend in any- 
thing to the pettiness of self-deception. Our faults are all cura- 
ble, attributable as they are, either to our comparative youth or 
to, as yet, incomplete social re-arrangement and adjustment. 
Such criticism therefore as the foregoing, alas, the last its writer 
will ever offer us! should be, differ from it though we may in 
minor portions, read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested, not 
received with a constitutional antagonism, or by such self-stulti- 
fying ignorance as asserts ‘‘ that nothing an Englishman can say 
of America possesses the slightest importance.” 
C. DAvis ENGLISH. 








THREE HYMN-BOOKS.' 


7 hymnal prepared by Mr. Griffith for the use of our Welsh 

fellow-citizens is not the first bilinguar book of praise which 
has appeared in our polyglottic commonwealth. Several in Ger- 
man and English were published early in this century, to meet a 
similar need. As the dominant speech of the country makes its 
way into the groups of our adopted citizens, who use some other 
tongue, it is in the matter of public worship that the change is 
seen first. The old people wish to hold on to the past ; the young 
demand at least the partial use of English. Sometimes dissen- 
sions and alienations are the result. It is the happiest case when 
mutual reconciliation smoothes the waters, and a compromise is 
reached. So it was with our German congregations of several de- 
nominations ;:so it seems to be with the Welsh. There are a 
number of Welsh hymnals published and in use in this country. 
Mr. Griffith presents the first in which every hymn is given in 
both languages, the English hymns being rendered into Welsh 
and vice versa. The majority of the hymns are of English origin, 
and the Welsh translations are many of them well known and 
much admired in the Principality. But a goodly number are 
Welsh originals by Rev. William Williams, (died 1791),—already 
known to English readers as the auther of ‘Guide me, O Thou 
great Jehovah,”—I. Gwylt, David Jones, David Thomas, Morgan 
Rhys, Rev. J. G. Lewis, and others. The English versions of 
these originals, mostly by Mr. Griffith himself, by Rev. Joseph 
Morris, and by Mrs. Llewellyn of Wales, are a fresh contribution 
to our English supply of hymns. We cannot praise these versions 
as highly felicitous, but they give a good idea of the vigorous Cel- 
tic imagery and the earnest devotiou of the originals; and with a 
few touches from a practiced hand many of them might be made 
adaptable to general Church use. They all move in the circle of 
the ideas of the Methodist theology of Whitfield and Wesley. 
The Churchly and the mystical elements both are wanting, ex- 
cept in so far as translations from very modern English hymns 
supply this. There are some slips in the Index. Thus ‘ Jerusa- 
lem the Golden ” is ascribed to Bishop Ewing, who merely com- 
posed the tune to which it commonly is sung. 


Congregational singing has not played a great part in the 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church. It is not a matter of ob- 





1 HYMNS AND TUNES IN WELSH AND ENGLISH. For Praise and Worship. By 
Rev. E. T. Griffith Pp. 240. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 1884. 

THE CATHOLIC HyMnat.: containing Hymns for Congregational and Home Use, 
and the Vesper Psalms, the Office of Compline, the Litanies, Hymns at Benediction, 
etc The Tunes by Kev. Alfred ye A Priest of the Congregation of St Paul the 
Apostle. The Words Original and Selected. Pp. vi., 228, and 56. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 

HYMNS OF THE FAaItH, with Psalms, for the Use of Congregations. Edited b 
George Harris, D. D., and William Jewett Tucker, D. D., Professor in Andover Semi- 
nary, and Edward K. Glezen, A. M., of Pruvidence, R.I. Pp. 653. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
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ligation. The length of the services said and sung in Latin by 
priest and choir leaves less time for it. And the notion of the 
common use of the same words in worship by priest and people 
has found little favor with Roman Catholics, while Protestants in- 
sist on it as the only proper mode of both praise and prayer. For 
this reason hymnals in the language of the people have not been 
in anything like general use, except in some parts of Germany, 
where the attractions of the chorals of the Evangelical Church 
make them an indispensable safeguard in the Church’s policy. 
Something of the same conditions has arisen in America since the 
increased attention to Church music, both on its more dignified and 
its more popular sides, has made the Protestant Churchs’ services 
more attractive to both gentle andsimple. The former are drawn by 
the more refined and appropriate music, (partly German, partly 
English, partly native), whose introduction has been a fruit of the 
Oxford Tractarian movement. The latter have been pleased with 
the jingling melodies of the school of Phillip Phillips, Bradbury, 
Sankey, et id genus omne. To meet this there has been a much 
more general attention to congregational singing in Romun Cath- 
olic churches. ‘All agree,” says Father Young, in his Preface, 
“that if Congregational singing were done with spirit, it would 
be a most powerful auxiliary to the priest. It would aid him very 
much in the work of instruction and exhortation.” To secure this 
and similar good results, he has compiled this handsome hymnal, 
which takes equal rank as a piece of book-making with the best 
Protestant books. 

The literary part of the book is drawn from many sources. 
Much of it consists of versions of those grand Latin hymns which 
have commanded the admiration of the finest critics by their epic 
dignity and beauty. A few are translations from the German, 
chiefly Protestant hymns. We are surprised to see how little use 
has been made of the hymns of Johann Scheffler, the greatest 
of Catholic hymn-writers in the Fatherland. Many are hymns 
by modern Roman Catholic authors in England, such as Faber, 
Caswall,and Newman. But quite as many are standard Protestant 
hymns, with here and there a word to adapt Watts or Wesley or 
Bonar or Keble to Catholic use, and very often that change is an 
improvement. Father Young says: “Some of the compusitions 
of professed non-Catholics yet contain well-worded expressions of 
Catholic doctrine, and are full of true religious feeling.” Cer- 
tainly Protestants have no right to object to this borrowing. 
Every new hymnal contains hymns by Roman Catholic authors, 
modern as well as medieval. And in some cases their editors are 
less careful than Father Young is to adapt what is taken to the 
teaching of the body for which the hymnal is intended. Thus in 
the ‘‘ Presbyterian Hymnal,” sanctioned by the General Assembly 
and issued through the Board of Publication, we find a hymna by 
Father Caswall, whose opening verses read : 

“All ye whoseek for sure relief 
In trouble and distress, 
Whatever sorrow vex the mind, 
Or guilt the soul oppress, 


“Jesus, who gave himself for you 
Upon the cross to die, 
Opens to you his sacred heart: 
Oh, to that heart draw nigh.” 


In Father Young’s collection this is hymn 114, placed cor- 
rectly under the rubric: “‘ The Sacred Heart.” 

As no specification of authorship is furnished either in the 
body of the book or in the Index, we could not say how far the 
literary matter of the book is new, without making more research 
than is worth while. But the literary level is a high one through- 
out. ‘There is a singular freedom from doggerel ; and while Prot- 
estants will find much to object to in those of the hymns which 
are addressed to the Virgin Mary and the Saints, they will find in 
most parts of the book common ground of Christian praise. 
With one exception, all the tunes are of Father Young’s own 
composition. This gives the book a peculiar place among musical 
hymaals; but we must leave it to musical experts to judge of the 
merit of this feature. 


It is nearly thirty years since two Andover professors, Drs. 
Parks and Phelps, with the musival assistance of Dr. Lowell Ma- 
son, gave the American churches what we may call our first mod- 
ern hymn-book. It is true that Beecher’s ‘Plymouth Collec- 
tion,” (1855), had a promise of the better day coming, and that 
Elias Nason’s “Congregational Hymn-book,” (1857), was at least 
as good a book as “ The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” (1859), 
published by the Andover professors. But the success of the pub- 
lishers of the latter in annihilating Mr. Nason’slabor of years by 
buying up the plates at bankrupt-sale and destroying them, left 
Andover in possession of the field three years before Dr. Robin- 
son’s first book appeared, and six years before his first greatly 
successful work, “Songs of the Sanctuary,” (1865), was in the 
market. Now for the second time Andover comes forward with 





a book, which is expected to mark an™epoch, and as it was Profs. 
Parks and Phelps of the old orthodoxy then, so it is Profs. 
Harris and Tucker of the new orthodoxy, who put their hands to 
the work now. 

The first thing that strikes us in the new book is that it looks 
more like other books than hymnals generally do. The second 
thing is its Anglican look. It begins with nearly forty pages of 
psalms and chants, and closes with about half as many pages of 
ancient hymns and Scriptural passages arranged and noted for 
chanting. And with this the music is in keeping. Bradbury 
Phillips, Bliss, Sankey, and their set are not represented at all: 
Thomas Hastings has three tunes; John Zundel one; Lowell 
Mason sixteen. But Sir Henry Baker, Joseph Barnby, Rev. John 
B. Dykes, Henry J. Gauntlett, Henry W. Greatorex, William H. 
Monk, Richard Redhead, Charles Steggall, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Samuel Webbe, and Samuel S. Wesley,—all of them Anglican 
composers,—hold the place of honor, while Arthur Cottman, Sir 
George J. Elvey, John Hullah, Henry Smart, as well as those 
older Anglican worthies Ahle, Croft, Pleyel, Purcell, and Tallis— 
are drawn upon. In this respect we can compare it only to Dr. 
Hall’s and Mr. Lasar’s “ Evangelical Hymnal” (1880), among 
American books, in the matter of devotion to what is called the 
English choral. For this reason, an ordinary congregation, which 
is unable to sing new tunes at sight, will find it hard to take up so 
revolutionary a book as this is, and will be tempted to leave the 
singing in the hands of the choir. Even if it have the musical 
judgment to be glad at having seen the last of Arlington, Antioch, 
Nettleton, Lenox, and Lowell Mason’s Rockingham, and to 
wish that Coronation, Mear, and some others had gone after them, 
yet will they not yearn for Balerma, Brattle Street, Inverness, 
Lischer, Manoah, Migdol, Ortonville, Rothwell, Shawmut, Shir- 
land, and Ware, and other established favorites which are not to 
be found here? Upon the merits of the Anglican type of hymn- 
tunes we will not enter. Its critics charge it with mechanica! mo- 
notony; its friends claim that it takes tone from the cathedral 
chant, and keeps, as does no other Church music, at the due dis- 
tance from the music of the dance. 

The literary quality of the book denotes a great advance 
upon the old Congregationalist tradition. In the hymn-books of 
the Puritan and Presbyterian churches until our own time, Dr. 
Watts was the staple ingredient, and everything else was flavoring. 
Dr. Sam. Worcester’s ‘“*‘ Watts and Select,” ¢. e. the whole of Dr. 
Watt’s psalms and hymns with an appendix from other writers, 
long held its place as the favorite hymn-book of New England. 
Now Dr. Watts has written some of the best hymns of the lan- 
guage. Not even Charles Wesley has produced so many of a 
really available sort. But in proportion to the whole bulk of his 
hymns and metrical psalms these good ones are a very small frac- 
tion ; and his bad hymns are both numerous and very bad. They 
reflect the vile taste of the English middle class Dissenters, in the 
least poetic age of English literature. They have the same un- 
natural verbiage, the same affected fits and starts, the same me- 
chanical idea of verse-structure, as have the worst poets of the 
school of Pope. Probably no single influence has done so much 
to retard the literary development of America as has the popu- 
larity of Dr. Watts and the poets of his wooden school. In this 
volume of 629 hymns there are 43 by Dr. Watts, 16 by Doddridge, 
nine by Mrs. Anne Steele, and perhaps a dozen by kindred poets 
Even these numbers we take to be a concession to a tradition 
which probably influenced the minds as well as controlled the se- 
lection of the editors. Nothing,surely, but the power of early 
association could induce an editor to include Rev. John Newton’s 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood” in a book which is meant 
for the use of educated people. ‘The space this eclipse of Watts 
leaves is occupied by Wesley and the Methodists, by Montgomery 
and Heber, by Keble and the Anglicans, by translations of Greek, 
Latin, and German hymns made in our own day ; and the editors, 
like their class generally, fall, we think, into the mistake of in- 
cluding hymns by contemporaries which have not the lasting 
qualities of good hymns. 

The arrangement of the book corresponds to the order of the 
clauses in what is called the Apostles’ Creed. Those who think 
the new orthodoxy of Andover represents a radical departure 
from the old will find here ample evidence to the contrary. 
There is neither a Unitarian nora Universalist tendency of any 
sort in the book. It is, if anything, more distinct in its general 
treatment of the Christian doctrines than are the older * Evan- 
gelical” hymnals, and does not lack emphasis at the points on 
which they most insisted. Especially it has plenty of hymns 
which insist on the text ‘‘ ‘To-day is the accepted time,” and none 
that speak of a post mortem probation. 

R. E. T. 
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AFTER ALL, WHAT IS POETRY ?—VI. 


RITICISM is a fine art; and strict definitions belong to science. 
Even science sometimes meets with things which it cannot 
define. What student of botany, for example, could answer this 
question, were it given in an examination : Describe the odor of a 
rose, distinguishing it from that of a lily or a hyacinth ? : 
No wonder, therefore, that the recent brilliant endeavors in 
THE AMERICAN, to attain to a complete definition of Poetry, have 
not yet exhausted the subject ; they have not yet squared the cir- 
cle. Even the art of criticism threatens readers with despair, 
when we read, in the Nineteenth Century, what Swinburne says of 
Ben Jonson and of Byron. Does Swinburne’s genius as a poet 
make it impossible for him to be a sound critic? No; for Cole- 
ridge, Landor, Lowell, and Matthew Arnold have been as supe- 
rior in the field of criticism as in that of poetic creation. Yet 
Swinburne says that Ben Jonson “asarule,” “could not sing ; 
though, like Dryden, he could intone most admirably.” But it 
was Ben Jonson who penned lines such as these: 


“ Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch’d it? 

Have you marked the fall of the snow 
Before the soil has smutch’d it? 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 
Or swan’s down, ever? 

Or smell’d of the bud of a briar, 
Or nard in the fire? 

Or tasted the bag of a bee? 
O, so white, O, so soft, 

O so sweet is she!” 

And then Swinburne insists that before the towering figure of 
Jonson, (himself only a giant, not one of the gods of Poetry), “‘the 
stature of Byron seems little higher than a dwarf’s.” Byron, it 
is added, cannot even intone! His incantation in Manfred alone 
reveals ‘‘a momentary sense of music.”” Dryden, in like manner, 
wrote thus of Milton: “‘ Neither will I justify Milton for his blank 
verse, though I may excuse him. . His own particular 
reason is plainly this, that rhyme was not his talent; he had 
neither the ease of doing it, nor the graces of it.” Think of this 
being said of the author of “ L’Allegro,” ‘“‘ Il Penseroso,” and the 
“Hymn on the Nativity!” What can the laity do, or think, con- 
cerning poetry, when the cardinals (whose pope, alas, has just 
died) thus issue bulls against the favorites of fame? ; 

So, despairing, we, the present writer, will leave the inspired, 
and resort to common, uninspired authorities. We look into 
Webster, and the Encyclopedia Britannica. Webster gives us 
three definitions of poetry: ‘1. Modes of expressing thought and 
feeling suitable to the imagination when excited or elevated, and 
characterized usually by a measured form. 2. Metrical composi- 
tion; verse. 3. Imaginative composition, whether in prose or 
verse.” Webster also cites Coleridge’s definition, which is very 
near to one of Wordsworth’s: “ Poetry is the blossom and the 
fragrance of all human knowledge, human thought, human pas- 
sions, emotions, language.” 

We have before us a dozen different definitions of poetry by 
as many authors, including Coleridge, and one anonymous writer. 
They begin with Plato and Aristotle (quoted by Theodore Watts 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica); then, by implication, Shakes- 

eare and Milton; Goethe, who called it “a criticism of life ;” 

Wordsworth ; an unknown author, who described it as “ the most 
exquisite kind of fiction”; Campbell, per contra, saying that 
“Song is but the eloquence of truth”; Matthew Arnold; F. T. 
Palgrave, and, lastly, Joseph Roux, the sagacious priest-philoso- 

her of France, only the other day made known to the world. 
Ganitew Arnold’s definition is, ‘‘ The most delightful and perfect 
of all human utterance.” F. T. Palgrave, in the Introductory 
Lecture to his first course as Professor of Poetry at Oxford, while 
declining a formal attempt at a definition, incidentally gave this: 
“The most vivid expression of the most vivid thoughts and feel- 
ings of men.” Joseph Roux just fell short of this in calling poe- 
try ‘‘ the exquisite expression of exquisite impressions.” 

Putting the substance of all these together, do we not see 
what are the elements of poetry ? Are they not refined or elevated 
thought, lively or deep emotion, vivid imagery, and fitting, pleas- 
ing, melodious expression? Without all of these a stanza, a line, 
even a single word, may be poetic; but a poem can hardly be com- 
pleted without them all. 

I must demur to C. H. Liiders’s chemical analysis, into ‘ one- 
part, two-part, and three-part poetry.” I deny that metre without 
thought or images is poetry at all. His chosen example does not, 
to my judgment, conform to that description. When Keats 
wrote 


“O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth,” 
did he not have in his mind an image very distinct? Do not the 
words convey a clear image to the reader? More than one pic- 





ture is suggested by them: the vintage, gathered from the sunny 
hills, perhaps of Italy; the “ deep-delving”’ into the cool earth, 
where the choice wine is stored away, to wait through a “ long 
age’’ for some fortunate possessor to quench his thirst with a 
draught of it. What do we need more to constitute imagery ? 

Professor Raymond, in a book not long since published, has 
treated of poetry as “a representative art.” It will not do to 
limit it so, unless with so large a use of the word representation as 
to include in it the reproduction of more than is or can be pre- 
— to our eyes and other senses in the visible and tangible 
world. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture endeavor to realize the 
ideal ; poetry to idealize the real. The true poet is, at his lowest, 
the spokesman of nature and of man, at his highest; he is a pro- 
phet, inspired of God. 

Suggestiveness is a quality which belongs to poetry, and often 
is alone enough to make words, and even lines and verses, poetic. 
Shelley abounds in this quality ; e. g., in such phrases as ‘“‘ heavy- 
winged thieves”; “ rain-awakened flowers”; ‘“scorner of the 
ground,” etc. So Keats also; asin the lines just following those 
above quoted from, and by, C. H. Liiders: 

“ Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance and Provengal song and sun-burnt mirth.” 

It would be easy to give many examples of epithets, used by 
various poets, each as full of meaning as a homing bee’s thigh is of 
honey. But one other indispensable quality of poetry must be 
named before we stop: felicity. Along with ‘‘the vision and the 
faculty divine” which rejoices in “the light that never was on sea 
or land,” felicity of expression is a birth-mark of true genius. It 
is the special enduement of Homer, Horace, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Shelley, Béranger, Heine, Tennyson. Shelley’s ode “Toa Sky- 
lark” is an example of it throughout, as spontaneous as the song 
of the bird it celebrates. Gray’s Elegy exemplifies it, as reached 
by the most consummate, almost laborious, art, and yet clearly 
impossible without the original “ fairy gift” of genius. 

After all, then, what is absolutely essential to poetry? Is it 
not beauty? Can verse be poetic without beauty, either of sub- 
stance or of form? Great poems, epic and other, fail to be, all 
through, poetic. Even Homer now and then nods. “ Paradise 
Lost ” has a few prosy lines ; “Childe Harold” has whole verses not 
poetical ; and so with many others of the works of the true poets. 
But, as a conclusion, it may be boldly affirmed that without beauty 
there is no true poetry. Tennyson has bestowed on the world a 
great wealth of beauty in his poems; but his second and senile 
* Locksley Hail” is almost devoid of beauty ; rugged and strong 
as its heavy lines are throughout. Walt Whitman has gained a 
reputation by his manly revolt against the tyranny of routine 
verse-forms, but there is (to our view) but little beauty in his 
pieces ; and a late critic is right in saying that, while the revolt it- 
self is good, his manner of leading in it need not and should not 
be followed. ‘There is no occasion to “excuse” as Dryden said, 
Milton, or any other poet, for using blank verse, or unrhymed 
stanzas ; but rhythm is indispensable in poetry. It must be at 
least as measured as Macpherson’s “ Ossian”? which won Byron’s 
admiration, and, once at least, his imitation. 

Again, then, a definition must be ventured of the essence of 
poetry. It is Beauty, set in rhythmic measure of perfect words. 

H. HARTSHORNE. 


=. 


GIRLS’ EDUCATION AND THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
GERMANY) 


: woman question has for some years assumed great impor- 

tance in Germany among the middle and upper classes, and 
lately it has much agitated students of the condition of the labor- 
ing classes, so that the position of woman, and the pedagogical 
considerations which grow out of a study of that position form to- 
day the burning question in educational circles. 

On one point, the physiological difference of the sexes, all are 
agreed. Woman is, in general, smaller, weaker, and more deli- 
cate than man. Men have larger bones and muscles, women are 
more inclined to attain a plump and rounded development. Men 
have a greater quantity of blood, and their regenerative power is 
more active; corresponding to this bodily organization, the ner- 
vous system of the woman is much more delicately constructed 
than is that of the man, though it must here be observed that pro- 
portionately to the size of the nervous system the mass of brain is 
greater in woman thanin man. All the processes of life, however, 
are more energetic in man than in woman. He can bear heavier 
burdens, and perform harder labor, his spiritual power is more 
energetic and lasting, deeper and more comprehensive. But this 
rapidity and intensity carry with them a disadvantage. The lamp 
which burns the brightest fails the soonest. Man may surpass 


1Moderne Madchenbildung und die Frauenfrage, von J. Gressler. Gotha : 1388. 
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woman in the power of attack, woman surpasses man in the pow- 
er of resistance. Man possesses the courage of action, woman 
the heroism of endurance. Receptivity to sensation is larger in 
man but keener in woman; she hears a whisper much more read- 
ily, and reads more easily in the twilight than he. In the field of 
emotions, in the pure spiritual life, the horizon of woman is larg- 
est, and since, whatever may be said to the contrary, the activity 
of the average woman will range within the sphere of married 
and family life, her early education should be arranged accord- 
ingly. 

' Xt stands to reason that the education of girls should be so 
directed as to fit them for practical life. This self evident prop- 
osition, however, finds but little application. Nowhere are the 
means less adapted to the ends than in the education of girls. 
The spirit of the home and the school are not harmonious, In 
spite of the difference of the organization and needs of men and 
women, girls’ schools are modelled as closely as possible after 
boys’ schools. The same principles, it is true, may be applied in 
both, but the methods must differ. For the same reason that 
there should be industrial training in boys’ schools, household 
training should find a place in girls’ schools. Women of the 
upper classes should know what work is, so that they neither de- 
velop into unmerciful tyrants, nor become playthings in the 
hands of their servants. Besides, it is not too much to say, that a 
consciousness on the part of a woman, that she is able to man- 
age a household, has a good effect on her entire character—on her 
mental, spiritual, and physical culture. 

But the training described is not considered fashionable at 
present. Only the useless is proper; the more heartless the girl, 
the less emotional she is, the better her “form.” Housework is 
prosaic and unesthetic. Whatever is needed for a correct train- 
ing is given in the private schools. Whatever will show to advan- 
tage in society is diligently pursued. French and English, piano- 
playing, and singing, are the objects of life. With the school all 
instruction ceases ; teas and parties, concerts, balls and the theatre, 
consume all of the young lady’s time, until she is safely landed in 
the haven of matrimony. That such a training affords any guar- 
antee for the happiness of the household over which the young 
woman is called to preside, can hardly be predicted. 

To change this state of affairs a thorough re-organization of 
girls’ schools is necessary ; the methods of teaching must be altered 
and the subjects taught most carefully scrutinized. In view of the 
chief difference between man and woman, the stress should be laid 
in girls’ schools on that part of a subject which appeals most to 
the emotions—a course by no means detrimental to intellectual ad- 
vancement. The subjects which could be pursued with the most 
profit are religion and the study of the national literature and his- 
tory. The religious instruction should be, as far as possible, prac- 
tical and ethical, not dogmatic. The study of the national liter- 
ature should consist in reading the works themselves rather than 
in the committing of biographical sketches. The German national 
literature contains the kernel of the noblest aspirations of the Ger- 
man people—a much better representative of high ideals than is 
German history—and should be thoroughly imparted to the future 
mothers of the nation. The time to be devoted to this should be 
large, but it might be gained by giving up the study of foreign 
languages, of which never more than a smattering is obtained. 
Such a course in literature, arranged so as to bring out the ethical 
instincts and appeal to the sesthetic tastes of the pupil, might very 
well displace the barbarous jumble of languages and sciences now 
somuch in vogue. History should bestudied as the subject which 
best assists the two mentioned in the development of character, 
by teaching the lessons of prosperity and adversity, by laying be- 
fore the youthful mind the virtues, the heroism, and the patriotism 
of the great men and women of all times. 

At no other period of the world’s history has the study of na- 
ture been so eagerly pursued as now. And this tendency should 
certainly be represented in instruction, in such a way as to have 
the most reference to practical life,—physics, chemistry, and min- 
eralogy and especially such a knowledge of the laws of health as 
wil] be in the interest of a sound physical development, should be 
included in the curriculum. If foreign languages are to be studied 
there should be but one, either French or English, though there is 
really no advantage in the study of the foreign idioms unless, as 
is very rare, the pupil enters sufficiently into the spirit of the lan- 
guage to be enabled to appreciate the literature. Arithmetic 
should form a subject of instruction. As for music, it has an un- 
equal value. In cases where it never goes beyond “ drumming” 
on the piano, and where its chief effect is an irritation of the 
nerves of the family and neighbors, it might well be omitted. 
How much time and strength is sacrificed at the altar of such 
musical training every one knows. 

The methods of instruction cannot be too elementary. Text- 
books should by no means play so important a part as they now 
do. They are necessary in the study of language ; in the religious 





instruction the Bible must form the text-book, but in all other 
subjects, and especially in the natural sciences, text books are not 
only unnecessary but simply serve to do the pupil an injury. It 
is only by the employment of the living word that the pupils will 
get clear and definite ideas, and be relieved from the severe grind 
at home which the present system entails. 

To elevate the public school system, to do away with class 
distinction, to strengthen and unify the nation, it would be best 
if private schools could be entirely abolished. The public schools 
should not come to be looked on as the property of the pleds 
misera. They should become the place for the instruction and 
education of the whole people. To accomplish this would require 
the improvement and development of the public school system, 
which, if rationally executed would soon leave all private found- 
ations far behind. To women of the better classes, even more 
than to men, this mingling in youth with children of all grades of 
society cannot fail to be a benefit. 


For the working classes, however, the question of female ed- 
ucation is of primary importance. If girls are to go into a factory 
at the age of fourteen, and remain there until they marry a la- 
borer or mechanic, what opportunity can they have of fitting 
themselves for the duties of their after life? It is evident that 
if the bone and sinew of the nation are to be sound, and if the 
expenses of the workingman are to be kept within his income, 
it is obligatory on the State to provide for the practical, economic, 
and religious training of the women of the working classes. For 
the agricultural districts, this question is not a pressing one. In- 
dustry and thrift, order and cleanliness, are there early inculcated. 
The servant class in the cities, too, can enjoy the same advantages, 
especially if their mistresses could be made to feel that here is a 
human soul whose shaping is partly, at least, in their hands. 
But for factory girls, who sit from morning till evening, with but 
a single hour’s rest in the middle of the day, some provision is 
necessary. That under such circumstances they will devote their 
evenings to study, or to familiarizing themselves with household 
duties, can scarcely be expected. If the welfare of the indi- 
vidual in his relations to the state were alone to be considered, 
all factory labor should be prohibited to women. This is, 
of course, impossible, and would work untold misery to thous- 
ands of families. Yet the working girl could attain some knowl- 
edge of household affairs, say between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen, if her task in school were not made so onerous. The 
same amount of information could easily be imparted in the public 
schools with a much smaller expenditure of energy if the methods 
were improved. This may be possible iu the future, it is not under 
the present system of school government. No one would think 
of putting a tailor at the head of a theatre, or ask a theatrical 
manager to superintend a clothing establishment; but school di- 
rectors must be drawn from all classes except from among stu- 
dents of pedagogics. Briefly then, the lower schools, whose pupils 
will always come largely from the working classes, should add to 
the present curriculum industrial education,and gymnastics, should 
not be separated into boys’ and girls’ schools, but be common, and 
should, except in the lowest grades, have male, not female teachers. 
Arule which would exclude women from this exacting labor 
would be a kindness, not a hardship. We may be ever so sym- 
pathetically inclined in behalf of the advancement of the female 
sex, may view ever so favorably the unfolding of their physical 
and spiritual powers—yet in the interests of a healthy develop- 
ment of the nation, and in the interest of the women themselves, 
we cannot but observe with alarm the devotion of women to callings 
which would put under a strain even the most robust physical 
and mental constitution. ‘‘ Have not women,” says Fénélon, “ du- 
ties which are the foundation of all life? Is it not they who 
destroy or preserve families? Do they not exercise the most im- 
portant influence on the morals of the entire world ?” 

C. A. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


lager views elsewhere expressed by Mr. English concerning Mr, 
Arnold’s recent remarks on this country must not be re- 
garded as those of THE AMERICAN; yet there is obviously much 
more of truth in what Mr. E. says than there was of justice in 
the sweeping and wholesome resentment into which American 
opinion was misled by Mr. Smalley’s cablegram to the New York 
Tribune. That statement of the tenor of Mr. Arnold’s article,— 
in advance of the receipt of the magazine here,—is now seen, 
when the article itself has been read, to be a most foolish misrep- 
resentation. That Mr. Smalley should have taken up a column 
and a half for such a farrago of extravagance and exaggeration is 
an amazing instance of ‘journalistic blundering. 
What Mr. Arnold said in his paper is in some particulars true, 
in some ridiculously untrue, and in many others puerile. As a 
contribution to sociology the article has little or no value ; to pol- 
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itics none at all. The stand-point of the writer is not broad or 
generous; he is not speaking as one in sympathy with the general 
tenor and spirit of American institutions; and the faults he dis- 
covers are, in three cases out of four, simply those things which 
are out of line with his own specialized conditions of life. But 
there is no need whatever of concerning ourselves about the mat- 
ter; except for Smalley’s telegram that it was an “ international 
calamity,” the paper would have attracted very little attention. 
Criticisms of America, to be of value, must have altogether a 
broader base and truer insight. 
* * * 


IN a recent letter to the London Academy, Prof. A. H. Sayce 
gives some particulars concerning the cuneiform tablets found at 
or near Fel-el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt. Prof. Sayce only had an 
opportunity to examine a few tablets belonging to M. Bouriant, 
Director of the French Archeological Society at Cairo, the rest of 
the inscriptions, purchased for the Boulak Museum, had been 
locked up in the house of the Director, and are inaccessible to 
scholars. Nevertheless, Prof. Sayce has been able to infer that 
“the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, so long doubted, 
is now become a fact of history.” 








THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. 
Lonpon, April, 1888. 


a certain recurring seasons the British Army and Navy have 

been wont to occupy a large share of public attention, and 
to become the theme of every newspaper ; but, with the discus- 
sion of the estimates, and of sundry other matters that have arisen 
periodically, general interest has rapidly abated, and, for all that 
could have been observed, one might have declared that the Brit- 
ish public at large cared not a straw for nationai safety. It would, 
however, have been a truer inference that English people were 
fatuously trusting to luck or good fortune, or to the comfortable 
assurance that ‘“‘ one Englishman is equal to three Frenchmen,” or 
such like consolotary fictions. Now all this is changed. For many 
months past every magazine, newspaper, and review has been 
discussing military and naval matters in a critical spirit, and lay- 
ing bare,—with the result of widespread public uneasiness,—all 
those weaknesses of which foreign military observers have been 
cognizant so long. The reason both of the discussion and the 
uneasiness is not difficult to find. The growing weakness of the 
now deceased Emperor William, the possibly mortal illness of his 
son, and the not improbable speedy accession to the throne of the 
Hohenzollerns of such a fiery and belligerent enemy of the French 
as the new crown Prince William is supposed to be, have led toa 
belief in the likelihood of a not distant Franco-German war. In 
such an event the neutrality of Belgium could scarcely fail to be 
violated by one party or the other, and that neutrality is under 
guaraniees from England. Col. Maurice of the staff College, in his 
recent articles in Blackwood on “* The Balance of Military Power,’’ 
(just collected into a volume), expresses the opinion that it is the 
duty of England to defend Belgium. I do not believe, and it is 
not generally believed, that she will do so; but the possible neces- 
sity of determining the question is a source of much disquietude. 
Notwithstanding great commercial rivalry and a certain antago- 
nism on colonial questions, it would be strange to see Kngland 
and Germany at war, for their European interests are virtually 
one. The case is different with France. Opinion in the latter 
country is generally very bitter against England, and the military 
papers, notably the France Militaire, have assumed even an ag- 
gressive tone. The Egyptian question has, of course, much to do 
with this; but there is the greater and vaguer matter of the grow- 
ing desire of France to establish a new and rival Eastern depen- 
dency in Indo-China, which, if out of the mediocrity of her pres- 
ent talent there should arise the genius of a new Dupleix, she 
very likely would succeed in accomplishing. But the bitterness 
of France is not expressed towards England only. However ab- 
surd may be the story just circulated by the Esercito Italiano that 
France had recently designed a descent upon Spezzia, it shows the 
strained relations between the two countries, and I have been 
surprised to see how constantly the Esercito is in hot argument 
with its French military contemporaries on other matters, testify- 
ing thereby to a great feeling of uneasiness in Italian military cir- 
cles. The alliance now virtually brought about between France 
and Russia is naturally a threatening circumstance for England, 
the proximate ZT of a war with the latter country being 
almost accepted. It has, however, been pointed out with reason, 


that in the event of the joint action of Russia and France a coun- 
ter-alliance of Germany, Austria, Italy, and England might bring 
about a balance of power. I make this remark concerning Eng- 
lish alliance in order to lead up to a consideration of the British 
army and navy, for it is certain that until England makes her 





military and marine forces effective, she cannot secure any use- 
ful alliance whatever. 

Before, however, proceeding to speak of the army itself some- 
thing must be said of current opinions upon that crucial army 
matter, the position on the Indian frontier, which has, within the 
last few days, formed the subject of a parliamentary debate. The 
Russians having carried a railway across the Caucasus to the Cas- 
pian, where transport vessels lie in readiness to take troops to the 
opposite shore, whence again another railway would bring them 
within an inconsiderable march of Herat, it becomes a serious 
question what the Indian army will have to do. Not long 
ago Sir West Ridgway published an optimistic article on the Af- 
ghan frontier question in the Nineteenth Century, and I observed a 
paper in the Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung embodying the views that 
English rule was too firmly established in India to be shaken by 
Russia; but this confidence is far from being felt in English mili- 
tary circles. Sir Edward Hawley, whose opinion is of the great- 
est weight, says that the Russian plan of operations would be to 
seize upon Herat, Cabul, and Candahar, and, in the triangular 
space between them, to ‘collect immense supplies of men and ma- 
terial for a campaign against India.” To provide against such a 
contingency the English are rapidly pushing on roads and rail- 
ways that will enable them to concentrate their whole available 
force at any point on the Indian frontier, and, beyond that, to 
anticipate an attack upon Candahar. It is impossible tosay what 
would be the action of the native populations of India, worked 
upon by Russian agents, if the major part of the British forces 
were taken elsewhere. Asa matter of fact the native feudatory 
States have very large armies, which are a source of possible 
strength ora standing menace (opinion greatly differs) to Eng- 
lish rule in India; but there is great disinclination to run the risk 
of eee them and supplying them with arms of modern 
make, 

Such being the general state of things with which England 
has to deal, it will now be appropriate to consider what are the 
means at her disposal. It must in the first place be observed that 
in dealing with great powers, England’s position will always be 
that of defense; she will not under any circumstances attack ; 
and her defense will begin at home. She anticipates, in fact, as she 
anticipated in 1805, a decent upon her coasts; a possible seizure 
of London, or Liverpool, or Hull or Bristol; a landing of troops 
upon some part of her shores. Sir Charles Dilke has expressed 
the opinion iu a recent article that it would ‘‘pay” toexpend from 
three to five millions of money upon the defenses of London; 
but London is only one of many places quite undefended. What is 
certain is that, until the English ports are capable of defending 
themselves, English opinion will never permit the fleet to leave 
the coasts. What, then, will become of Mediterranean and col- 
onial interests? ‘The coaling-stations throughout the world are in 
a similar defenseless condition, and naval men agree that it would 
be possible for an enemy, by seizing certain of thew, seriously to 
cripple the operations of the navy. It is likewise agreed by pol- 
iticians that, until the fleet is free to act, and capable of acting, 
in the Mediterranean, Baltic, and elsewhere, Eugland can make 
no useful alliances. From other points of view there are severe 
criticisms upon the navy, and one German writer has gone so far, 
in a prophetic brochure, as to picture it being destroyed by the tor- 
pedoes of the French. The English torpedo fleet, however, has 
been, and is now being, considerably increased. 

The British army suffers in some degree from having to act 
in two very different spheres—in India and at home. A short- 
service system greatly complicates the difficulties and increases 
the expenditure of the Indian government; a long-service system 
renders it almost impossible to create a good reserve. This is a 
position of atfuirs that would be remedied by making separate estab- 
lishments for the two armies,and accordingly some military men ad- 
vocate such a policy, with a proper arrangement for exchange be- 
tween thetwo. It is certainly of the highest importance to de- 
velop a good reserve in England. In regard to general policy, the 
theory generally propounded is that England should be prepared 
with two army corps for service abroad, but here again, as with 
the fleet, it is doubtful whether public opinion will suffer these 
corps to leave the country, unless, meanwhile, the country be ren- 
dered more easily defensible. At the present time a single army 
corps cannot be mobilized without pulling to pieces the home es- 
tablishments; the second corps will only be available with increased 
artillery and better means of supplying horses. There will be 
needed, also, for such an equipment, largely increased transport 
and great material stores, with railway, telegraph, and hospital 
services. Comparing this state of things with the organization in 
Germany, which enables the ministers at a day’s notice to mobil- 
ize the whole army, it becomes apparent how far the English army 
is behind its continental pattern. It labors also under the great 
disadvantage of being without arms of the most recent make, 
without a sufficiency of properly trained officers, and, according 
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to Lord Wolseley, of being clumsily and badly organized, drilled 
on an obsolete system, ridiculously dressed, and poor in tactical 
knowledge. Very strong pressure is being put upon the govern- 
ment to increase largely the field and other artillery, for it is 
properly felt that if the two army-corps be sent abroad, with a 
cavalry division, the defense of the country will largely rest with 
the volunteers, who, besides being quite untried in the field, will 
be lamentably short of guns, and therefore, doubtless, practically 
powerless. 

There can be no doubt that much of this inefficiency arises 
from the unwieldy organization of the War office; but this organ- 
ization itself is derived from a deep-rooted feeling of the English 
people. Ever since they experienced the pressure of Cromwell’s 
New Model and of the major-generals, they have fought shy of 
military rule, and it will not be easy to persuade them to place 
the army entirely in the hands of military men. Hence it is that 
a civilian rules at the War office, and that many offices there are 
filled by civilians. In this respect the English army differs en- 
tirely from the German, which is ruled by the general staff, and is 
a purely military organization without civilian control. And, in 
truth, the conditions of the army are so different in England and 
in Germany that the attempt which is being made to model the 
English establishment on the German plan can only partially 
succeed. In Germany so much is sacrificed for military objects, 
and so fully possessed are the people with the idea of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the country by military force, that every man 
becomes a soldier. In England it is different; the army stands 
apart from the people, and is recruited by voluntary enlistment, 
and it has thus grown up to be thought something of a disgrace 
to belong to its ranks, since few enlist but those who have failed 
in other walks of life. The truth is that the English are no longer 
a military people, and it remains to be seen whether, under the 
pressure of circumstances, they will assume that character again. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 


ETHIcs OF BOXING AND MANLY Sport. By John Boyle O'Reilly. 

Boston: Licknor & Co. 

Historic WATER-Ways: SIx HUNDRED MILES oF CANOEING. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
r at first sight these books seem incongruously joined for pur- 

. pose of joint notice the appearance easily corrects itself. Mr. 
O’Reilly’s book is by no means a mere vade mecum for the pugilist, 
and that of Mr. Thwaites is considerably more than a bare guide 
for the professional oarsman. Though apparently written for 
different purposes their aim is essentially the same,—the urging 
of the wisdom and necessity of physical development. Mr. 
O’Reilly argues for boxing because he thinks it a bodily exercise 
eminently calculated to make and preserve muscle, without re- 
gard to the questionable uses of the exercise in prize-fighting, and 
he and Mr. ‘'hwaites agree in extolling rowing as an aid to bodily 
vigor and health of the highest importance. 

Thus viewed, and disabusing ourselves as far as possible from 
prejudice, we are enabled to see much force in the argument of 
Mr. O’Reilly. He does not mean prize-fighting when he says box- 
ing, and it is but fair to admit the distinction. “Sparring” with 
gloves, is undoubtedly a vigorous and healthy exercise; Mr. 
O’Reilly calls it an incomparable one, far surpassing every other 
in the admittedly great aim of securing a broad chest, an active 
circulation, a perfect digestion,—in a word, health,—the blessing 
we are not apt to properly value until we are ina way of seeing 
it permanently leave us. We are bound from all the lessons of 
experience to admit that physical well-being depends in a great 
measure upon exercise, even while we recklessly disobey the in- 
junctions of nature; and so there is no disputing that Mr. O’Reilly 
has a good case, even if he makes no considerable number of pros- 
elytes. Perhaps he is a trifle extravagant in the claims he makes 
for his favorite sport, for men have been vigorous, healthy and 
long-lived who never learned how to “ put up their hands,” yet 
in the main we believe his word to be a true message. It seems 
to be the fate of ‘ sport’”’ to draw the gambling element and all its 
vicious train; many interests, in themselves innocent and worthy 
enough, have been thus overridden, but we do not here feel bound 
to go into any discussion of the general equities or balancing of 
the cases. Mr. O’Reilly says no more than that exercise with ‘ the 
gloves” is a good thing, and if we are not fuliy ready to agree with 
him, we at least advise any person of a doubting mind to look 
into his very clever book. 

“Ethics of Boxing ’’ describes fully the Art of Self-Defence, 
and gives a running history of it from the earliest times, yet the 
title, even with the subheading, does not convey a full idea of Mr. 
O’Reilly’s undertaking. In fact, it is devoted as much to canoe- 
ing as to boxing, and it appeals therefore to classes which—when 
all is said—may be repelled by one section of his labors, but at- 





tracted by the other. The sketches of rowing on the Connecti- 
cut, Susquehanna, and Delaware rivers make very pleasant and 
instructive reading. Our author esteems the upper Delaware as 
an ideal stream for the canoe, and his sketch of the country about 
the Water Gap is full of interest and entertainment. His book, 
altogether, is a solidly good one and the incidental hints upon 
diet, training, sanitary sleeping arrangements, andother hygienic 
points should be of value to all persons, whether or not they in- 
tend to “ goin” for boxing or rowing. 

Mr. Thwaites’s book is a slighter performance than Mr. 
O’Reilly’s, yet it has a value of itsown. The teaching intention 
is not here so evident. It is admittedly a book of adventure, or 
if that is too ambitious a word, of amateur travel. It gives the 
agreeable details of divers holiday trips taken by congenial asso- 
ciates in a wholesome but unconventional way, and the narrative 
is so vivacious and sweet tempered that it is followed from first to 
last with pleasure. This is no set preaching of the open air gospel 
but the facts are well brought in. The territory covered by these 
pleasant journeys were the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin rivers and 
the local coloring is one of the best features of the volume. 





Poor NELLIE. By the author of “My Trivial Life and Misfor- 
tune.” Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 


Sons. 
The impulse which leads an author to work out a plot like 
that of “Anna Karénina,” “Janet’s Repentance,” or “ Poor 


Nellie,” can be no merely artistic or speculative one. It must 
come from a mind oppressed by some of the terrible facts of the hu- 
man tragedy ; the wickedness of sin, and the inevitable retribution 
which follows wrong-doing. When we thus link “ Poor Nellie” to 
these master-pieces of the two greatest writers of fiction, we do not 
intend to put it upon an equality with either. Yet in the gradual 
development of a woman’s history, through the clear sequences of 
her ready yielding to temptation, until she is lost to herself and giv- 
en over to theclutches cf the fates she has invoked, “ Poor Nellie” 
reminds us of Anna Karénina”; while it naturally suggests “ Ja- 
net’s Repentance,” from its being a story of a female drunkard. 

No reader of that clever and almost repulsive novel, ‘ My 
Trivial Life and Misfortune,” would have expected the ‘author to 
write a second work on the conventional lines of English fiction. 
But “Poor Nellie” starts off as a brilliant social satire and prom- 
ises a piquant story. For the first half of the book, Clara Ven- 
sham, the match-making mother of six daughters, seems to us the 
familiar, intriguing mamma of comedy, managing everybody with 
tact and charm, watching, directing, holding every thread and 
governing her family by invisible leading-strings. Mrs. Ven- 
sham’s incessant espionage has its effect upon all her children, 
but in Nellie, her second daughter, it develops a fatal timidity. 
She is a pretty, winsome little creature of weak moral fibre, who 
needs strengthening by every natural bond of sympathy and ten- 
derness. She experiences towards her mother, however, an almost 
insane dread, and trembles under her every glance. This, then, is 
the situation: a weak girl with a love-affair in suspense which 
she is too timid to confess and which preys upon her spirits, en- 
tailing sleepless nights and languid days; a mother without heart 
or feeling except for her daughters’ worldly advancement; and a 
doctor who tells the nervous, debilitated child to drink a glass or 
two of port wine every day. “ Let us keep up our spirits,” says 
the kind doctor, “let us take our glass of port wine at eleven 
o’clock, and our tonic after luncheon, and our port wine again at 
four.” Now these glasses of port wine had to be taken secretly, 
for Nellie’s father was a fanatic on the subject of temperance, 
Thus, the little seed of love of stimulant was put in; and, al- 
lowed to grow unchecked by sense or will, before many years had 
gone by, developed into a power which caused the most horrible 
tragedies. ‘The end of “ Poor Nellie” defies description or even 
comment. It isso unspeakably horrible that we turn shudder- 
ingly away declaring that it is too abominable, that such a story 
ought never to have been written. Yet we know from the daily 
papers that crimes as deadly are committed all the time by vic- 
tims of the alcohol, cocaine, chloral, or morphine “ habit.” 

No one could be justified in writing a book like “ Poor Nellie” 
except out of the facts of realexperience. But the moral is there, 
and it is a moral with which society needs to be boldly confronted. 
We could hardly recommend it asa “readable” novel, but of its 
being engrossingly interesting there can be no doubt; and of its 
power as a tract or as a sermon we can hardly say too much. It 
is a genuine book, written by a woman who has looked deep into 
life; and if she has become a believer in the hopelessness of cer- 
tain aspects of it, her insight has come from knowledge and aot 
from theory. We have said that the book suggested “ Janet’s 
Repentance,” but it is only in its unpleasant theme. George 
Eliot could believe in no sin for which there was not a remedy, 
and even out of the bondage of intemperance she showed that 
there was redemption. Here, however, there is no hope, no com- 
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fort, no power which can undo the blackness of sin. The author 
is amazingly clever, but sheis more earnest than she is clever, and 
as an artist, overlays her work by preaching, analyzing, and ex- 
plaining what is fully obvious to the reader. In her treatment of 
Clara’s character, she is open to the charge of exaggeration ;—no 
woman so tricky as Clara could retain any influence over others. 
But it is one of the triumphs of the book that its very faults 
deepen the impression it makes, and putting it out of the pale of 
the conventional novel, make it all the more a novel with a pur- 
pose. cilia 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Johns Hopkins University Publication agency has now 
ready “The History of Codperation in the United States,” 
with an Introduction by Prof. Richard T. Ely, and papers by 
graduate students of the University on Codperation in various 
sections of the country. The volume is the sixth in the series of 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. 

The London Times devotes much space to an account of a 
work in two volumes by Professor Alexander Agassiz, soon to be 
published by Sampson, Low & Co., describing the scientific work 
done by the U.S. steamer “ Blake” in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean Sea, and along our Atlantic coast, from 1877 to 1880. A 
contribution to American “ thalassography,”’ apc to 
is what Mr. Agassiz calls it. It isan extension of the same thought 
which finds development in the results of the voyage of H. M.S. 
* Challenger.” ° 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., (London), announce “ The Science 
of Religions,” by Emil Burnouf, translated into English by J. 
Liebe. 

The Clarendon Press will publish a catalogue of the Moham- 
medan coins in the Bodleian Library, compiled by Stanley Sane- 
Poole. 

At a recent meeting of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain, Mr. Geo. Bertin read a paper on the races of the Babylon- 
ian Empire. 

Additionally announced volumes in the Story of the States 
Series are “‘ Kansas,” by Willis T. Abbott; ‘‘ Tennessee,” by Laura 
C. Halloway ; ‘‘ Wisconsin,” by Reuben G. Thwaites ; ‘‘ Michigan,” 
by Charles Moore; ‘‘ New Hampshire,” by John Albee; ‘‘Florida,” 
byS. G. W. Benjamin ;“ South Carolina,” by Thomas Nelson Page ; 
“Indiana,” by George Willis Cooke, and “ Delaware,” by Olive 
Thorne Miller. 

John E. Price, F. 8. A., has in hand the compilation of a com- 
lete index to Roman remains in London. It is believed that Mr. 
rice will be able to reconstruct with satisfying fullness the plan 

of the Koman city. 

The memoir of Archbishop Tait will be published in London 
within a few months. It is the joint work of the Dean of Windsor 
and Rev. William Benham, the latter already known as the biog- 
rapher of Mrs. Tait. 

Walter Besant has gone to Italy for rest. Few literary men 
in London, it is said, work harder than he. His custom is to take 
to the desk at 8 in the morning and remain there for several 
hours. Like Anthony Trollope, he never waits for the mood to 
take him, but turns out his “‘ copy” with systematic regularity. 

The German papers announce that Mendelssohn’s letters to 
Ignatz and Charlotte Moscheles, edited by Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
will be issued shortly at Leipzic. 

Furness’s New Variorum edition of Shakespeare has long been 
recognized by scholars as a mine of information. The publication 
of a new volume is therefore a welcome event to those who have 
studied the former plays. ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” is just com- 
ing from the press of J. B. Lippincott Company, and is the sev- 
enth volume of the series.) When completed this work will be 
entirely incomparable, for each volume is a Shakespearian library 
in itself and will contain the best criticisms that have ever been 
written. ‘The volumes previously issued are “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“‘ Hamlet” (2 vols.), ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘ King Lear,” and “ Othello.” 


Zola’s new novel, appearing as a serialin the Revue Illustree, 
is called ‘“‘Le Réve.” It will be followed by five others in the 
Rougan Macquart Cycle. They will deal respectively with the 
Army, the Judiciary, the Press, War, and Socialism. 

The argument that because Mr. Lowell pays rates and taxes, 
and Mr. Browning does not, the former ought to be rewarded 
higher in his own country than the foreigner, would be a specious 
argument against an International Copyright bill if the present 
absence of such an enactment had the effect of increasing Mr. 
Lowell’s emoluments. The existing state of affairs has, however, no 
such effect. It makes Browning’s books cheap, and Lowell’s 
books dear; it restricts, therefore, the sale of the latter while it 





encourages the sale of Browning. It can be no consolation to Mr. 

Lowell that the author of ‘‘Sordello” derives no benefit, except 

je i. generosity of his publishers here allows him.—Publishing 
orld. 

The important announcement is made by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press of the publication of the collected mathematical pa- 
pers of Professor Cayley. It is anticipated the work will extend 
to ten quarto volumes, two volumes to be published yearly. 

A collection of stories by Donn Piatt is announced by Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co., entitled ‘The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah.” 

Barnett Smith has written the articles on “‘ Robert Browning,” 
and “Elizabeth Barrett Browning” for the new Chambers’ Ency- 
clopeedia, 

Much hitherto unpublished matter will appear in the “ Cor- 
respondence and Diaries of Washington,” being prepared by W. 
C. Ford, and which the Putnams will publish. 

Walter Besant is engaged on a memoir of the late Richard 
Jefferies, which will include a critical estimate of his writings. 

Baron Tauchnitz desires the London Athenzum to say that, 
though Canada allows American reprints of English works to be 
imported, he has never deviated from his uniform rule of declin- 
ing to execute orders coming from any British colony. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


he last number of the American Journal of Archzxology isa dou- 
ble one, forming a volume of almost three hundred printed 
pages, accompanied by numerous plates. Dr. Alfred Emerson con- 
tinues his studies of the portraiture of Alexander the Great. Prof. 
A.C. Merriam writeson some painted sepulchral stelai from Alex- 
andria. Mr. W. H. Goodyear attempts to prove the Egyptian 
origin of the Ionic capital. Prof Merriam resumes the Greek in- 
scriptions published in 1886-87 which are, according to Salomon 
Reinach, so important as to make it necessary to rewrite the his- 
tory of the Greek alphabet. Prof. Allan Marquand describes a 
silver patera from Kourion, now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward gives some notes on oriental antiquities. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, describes the antiquities of 
Southern Phrygia. H. Schreiber sends contributions from Italian 
museums. TT. H. Lewis describes the “Old Fort’? earthworks in 
Greenup county, Ky. The news summary is very full. 

Julian Hawthorne has charge of the literary department of 
the new Chicago weekly, America. 

Carrie Bragg, who is editor of the Virginia Lancet, (Peters- 
burg), is a colored woman, and she is said to be the only one in 
the United States thus employed. 

Holland has until now possessed but one musical journal, 
Cecilia, published at the Hague. Another, however, styled Or- 
pheus, has just been started at Amsterdam. 

The Munich Fliegende Blatter (‘‘ Flying Leaves”) is to have 
a formidable rival in Deutsche Wespen (‘‘German Wasps”) which 
will be published in Berlin. The Fliegende Blatier’s illustrations 
have been far and away superior to those of any other satirical 
periodical in either hemisphere. 

Henry James has contributions of importance in May num- 
bers of four prominent magazines, Harper’s, The Century, Scrib- 
ner’s and Macmillian’s. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A SINGLE STRAND; or, A Year at Mount Holyoke Seminary. By Anna 8. 
Reed. Pp. 315. $1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tior. 

LENCHEN'S BROTHER, and The Platzbicker of Plauen. Translated from 
the German of Gustave Nieritz, by Mary E. Ireland. Pp. 313. $1.15. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

EARLY WESTERN LIFE. By Mrs. J. B. Rideout. Pp. 208. $0.85. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

THE PRELUDE, OR GROWTH OF A PoET’s MIND: an Autobiographical Poem. 
By William Wordsworth. With Notes by A. J. George, A. M. Pp. 322. 
$——. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

THE SEMINARY METHOD OF ORIGINAL STUDY IN THE HISTORICAL SCIENCES, 
Illustrated from Church History. By Frank Hugh Foster, Ph. D. Pp. 
129. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE SPELL OF ASHTAROTH. By Duffield Osborne. Pp. 234. $1.00. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ADELAIDE RISTORI ; STUDIES AND Memorrs. An Autobiography. (Famous 
Women Series.) Pp. 297. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

SANDRA BELLONI. Originally, Emilia in England. By George Meredith. 
Pp. 462. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED SraTes. First and Last Impressions of 
—— By Matthew Arnold. Pp.192. (Paper.) Boston: Cupples 

urd. 
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FINE ARTS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 















Engravings, 
Etchings. 
Paintings, 
Easels , 
Pedestals, 


Picture 
Frames, 


Etc. 
806 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHERLS, with or 
without AX Les, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CastiNGs, chilled or not chilled. 

















—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 














Ship Building 
and 
Engine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





The BoSTON GLOBE says of it: It is a marvel of taste 
and beauty and one cannot understand how it possibly 
can be published for such a trifling price. 


HE 
(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


OF ART AND DECORATION. 





Each number contains an Etching or Photo- 
gravure by a leading artist. Upwards of 
thirty other fine illustrations and articles by 
the best foreign and American writers on art. 





50 cents a year. 25 cents a copy. 





—PUBLISHED BY— 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE 


CHESTNUT STREET COR. TWELFTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


I can furnish genuine letters of celebrities of the past 
four hundred years, suitable for extra illustration, for 
framing with portraits, and for collections. Send for 
sample copy of 


THE COLLECTOR, 


containing full price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 West 23d Street, N. Y. City 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. 8. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











SHOEMAKERS. 
KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED 
BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 AND 13 N. NintTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. ; sa, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered b law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR gt EE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECE VER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful ae of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Israel Morris, 
T. Wistar Brown, Chas. Hartshorne, 
Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry i Wood, Frederic Collins, 
Richard W Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 

Asa 8S. Wing. 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 


SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 





——THrE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 





WESTER =o a 2s 
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FINANCE. INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. 
—THE—. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. Insurance at actual cost. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. i 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


7 Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 


MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





Authorized Cabital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, Pui.a. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000, 





CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TOA 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000. the prin- 

cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 

fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphiets. 


WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 S. FOURTH ST. 





The Guarantee 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 

CT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized Le its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cuchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler 


J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 

John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Richard Y. Cook, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SuRPLUS, $1,750,000 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

= Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

8. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


T. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of Pre description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa ial 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

‘ WILLS RECEIPTEDL FOR and safely kept without 

charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 

GEorGE F. TYLER, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, 
THoMas MC. 


Epwarb T. STEEL, 
THomas DRAKE, 

A C. A. GRISCOM, 
JouN C, BULLITT. 





CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
BOSTON. 
ee ae -  $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 183 S. Fourth Street, Bullitt Building. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 








CAB GCAPICAS, 65s ee ee 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIMB, . sos « 6 + 0 0 « » « Gone Oo 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 


Total assets, Oct.1, 1887, $2,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 

CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LiFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES, 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 








